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PREFACE 


In many parts of the world, there is manifest a determined 
effort to avoid being drawn into the vortex of the East-West 
struggle. Old nations still battered by the impact of the last 
war, new nations striving to find their place in the world 
community are desperately anxious to conserve their slender 
resources and energies for domestic needs. This is particularly 
true in Asia which is facing tremendous economic and social 
problems and which has its own ancient philosophy and tradi- 
tions. For these countries “neutralism” seems to offer both a 
means of husbanding precious resources and of protecting 
themselves against invasion by alien cultures. 


Whether or not neutralism is a realistic approach to world 
problems, it is a state of mind which needs to be understood. 
The present article seeks to throw some light on this problem 
by following the record of Indonesia in its first year of parti- 
cipation in the United Nations. 

Mr. Lawrence Finkelstein, the author, is peculiarly well 
qualified for his task. He has just returned from a seven months’ 
visit in Indonesia where he travelled extensively throughout the 
country on a grant from the Social Science Research Council, 
and he is now working on a book on Indonesian-American rela- 


tions. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
November, 1951. Editor 
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INDONESIA’S RECORD 
IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


by LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 


“It is the compelling duty of the new, free nations of Asia 
to set their hands to the challenging task of creating conditions 
that will ultimately lead to the dissipation of tensions and to the 
restoration of world peace and sanity. .. . It is to our interest 
and that of our neighbours that we refuse to take sides with this 
or that nation or group of nations—except in the interest of 
international peace and understanding—and keep ourselves clear 
of all entangling alliances directed against third parties. . . .”* 

In essence, these statements, written by Dr. Ahmad Subardjo, 
now Indonesia’s Foreign Minister, describe Indonesia’s “inde- 
pendent” foreign policy. It will be the purpose of this study to 
examine Indonesia’s attempts in the United Nations thus far to 
carry out these broad purposes. Incidentally, the study is design- 
ed to throw some light on Indonesian efforts to institute a “third 
force” to minimize the impact of the East-West struggle. 


AN INDEPENDENT Po.icy 


Indonesia became a free nation on 27 December 1949 when 
sovereignty was transferred from the Netherlands. By June 1950, 
recognition had been accorded by 59 governments, including all 
the Big Five governments and the Peking Government as well. 
Even during the first six months of Indonesia’s independent 
existence, it became clear that the Government would be hard- 
pressed to maintain its independent policy in the face of pres- 
sures in a sharply divided world. For example, even before 
sovereignty had been transferred, Indonesia became enmeshed 
in the East-West conflict in December 1949 when the com- 


1 Ambassador Dr. Subardjo, “Indonesia in World Politics,” Indonesian 


Review, Vol. 1, No. 2 (February-March 1951), pp. 81-83. 
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munist Members of the United Nations, both in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly, opposed resolutions in those 
organs welcoming the successful conclusion of the Round Table 
Conference at the Hague. On several occasions, representatives 
of the eastern European countries expressed open scorn for the 
“Sukarno-Hatta clique” which, in their view, had sold out 
Indonesia’s national interests to the Western bloc, and especially 
to the United States. Presumably, the USSR and its satellites 
were irritated by the strong action which the Republican Gov- 
ernment had taken in September 1948, while the open warfare 
with Dutch forces was at its height, in suppressing a communist 
rebellion at Madiun in East Java. The congratulatory resolution 
in the Security Council was defeated by a Soviet veto. Appar- 
ently, however, there were serious second thoughts in Moscow 
because on 26 January 1950 Soviet recognition of the new regime 
was announced.® 

Indications were plentiful during this early period that 
Indonesian leaders were seriously concerned over the foreign 
policy issues which independence had imposed on the new state. 
On 4 February 1950 the Indonesian Government sent a note to 
Moscow acknowledging Soviet recognition and offering to “con- 
sider opening negotiations” for the exchange of representatives.‘ 
A month later it was announced that a special mission headed 
by L. N. Palar, Indonesia’s permanent representative to the 
United Nations, would go to Moscow to negotiate this ex- 
change. The mission arrived in Moscow on 30 April® and 
returned to Jakarta about six weeks later, apparently well- 


2 See particularly Malik’s statement in the General Assembly in which he 
referred to the Hague agreements as “a bargain between the Netherlands 
colonizers and the traitors to the Indonesian people.” General Assembly. 
Official Records: Fourth Session, Plenary Meetings, Summary Records of 
Meetings, 20 September-10 December 1949, 272nd Meeting, p. 562. 
Security Council debates may be found in Security Council, Official 
Records: Fourth Year, Fourth Series, 455th and 456th Meetings. 

3 The New York Times, 26 January 1950. 

4 Ibid., 4 February 1950. 

5 Ibid., 12 March 1950. 

6 Ibid., 1 May 1951. 
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satisfied with the results of its journey.’ However, as this is 
written, in October 1951, no exchange of diplomats has yet 
taken place. But the mission bore other fruits. In a statement 
when the mission returned to Jakarta, one of its members pre- 
dicted that Indonesia would be admitted to the United Nations, 
presumably as a result of the talks,* and Palar himself hinted 
that domestic considerations were affected by the talks when he 
hopefully predicted that the attitude of the Communist Party of 
Indonesia toward the Government would improve as a result 
of the negotiations.® 

Debate in the Indonesian Parliament over recognition of 
Ho Chi Minh’s regime in Indo-China (Democratic Republic of 
Viet Minh) was another indication of the difficulties which 
Indonesia faced in trying to maintain the policy of neutrality. 
In March 1950, a motion was introduced calling for quick rec- 
ognition of the Chinese People’s Republic and the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Minh. A Cabinet statement on 5 April an- 
nounced willingness to enter into diplomatic relations with com- 
munist China,'® but left unresolved the Viet Minh part of the 
proposed resolution. When the issue was debated before Parlia- 
ment on 2 June 1950, a counter-proposal was introduced by 
Mohammed Natsir, subsequently Prime Minister, which urged 
caution and more complete information. On 3 June, the Natsir 
motion was carried by the narrow margin of 49 to 38.1! Although 
Natsir made it quite clear that his sympathies did not lie with 
the Bao Dai Government but that he was merely searching for 
the best way to aid the people of Viet Minh to accomplish their 
national objectives, it was equally evident that the Natsir motion 
was an attempt to walk a tight rope. This is borne out by the 
fact that, despite a strong Indonesian leaning toward the Viet 


7 Information Office of the Republic of the United States of Indo- 
nesia, Report on Indonesia [hereinafter to be referred to as Report on 
Indonesia], 19 May 1950, p. 4. 

®The New York Times, 9 April 1950. 

8 Statement by Mohammed Yamin, ibid. 

10 Ibid., 5 April 1950. 

11 Report on Indonesia, 16 June 1950, pp. 1-3. 
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Minh, Indonesia has not yet recognized that Government.” 

Previously, in May, Haji Agus Salim, a senior adviser in the 
Indonesian Foreign Ministry and former Foreign Minister, 
emphasized Indonesia’s desire to remain impartial in the cold 
war, in what was described as a major foreign policy statement. 
This was the line maintained by Prime Minister Natsir when he 
presented his Cabinet’s program to the Parliament four months 
later. His statement of the Government’s attitude toward the 
cold war is typical of most Indonesian opinion: 


The defeat of Germany and Japan has resulted in the rise of two 
giant World Powers, the U.S.A. and Soviet Russia, in constant and 
ever-increasing rivalry with one another—as a result of differing 
ideologies and policies—and each heading an opposing bloc: the 
“Western bloc” under the U.S.A., and an “Eastern bloc” under 
Soviet Russia. 


A situation, described as “cold war” has developed as a result, and 
it is feared that a real war may, at any moment, break out at a 
boundary zone. 


In this ominous situation, Indonesia has resolved on an independent 
foreign policy. In pursuing this independent policy, the interest of 
the people will be the main directive of the Government. Besides, 
it will endeavour to preserve world peace, or support any under- 
taking to that purpose.'* 


Later, in replying to critics of the Cabinet program, Natsir 
further stated: 


The Government has deliberately termed its foreign policy an 
independent policy. By this policy the Government intends to render 
its positive contributions toward the attainment of the ideals of 
mankind. It is not our intention to pursue a neutrality policy in 
the sense of pursuing a negative policy; it is not our intention to 
abstain from endeavouring to find a solution for international dis- 


12 At the time of the parliamentary debate, there was a report from 
Jakarta that the Indonesian Government had no objection “in principle” 
to recognizing the Viet Minh regime but would exercise caution in view 
of the “possible international complications” of recognition. The New 
York Times, 3 June 1950. 

18 Tbid., 18 May 1950. 

14“A Review of Indonesia’s Reconstruction by Mohammed Natsir, 
Prime Minister of Indonesia,” Indonesian Review, Vol. I, No. 1 (Jan- 
uary 1951), p. 59. 
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putes, as if such conflicts will have no repercussions on our lives 
or on the world. We are convinced that settlement of such conflicts 
will influence the whole world. In this “One World,” we wish to 
help solve conflicts without siding with one of the conflicting parties, 
but by determining our own attitude on the basis of the universal 
goal, that is, to preserve world peace and international cooperation.!5 


In the same debate, the Prime Minister was called on to 
affirm that it would be his policy to avoid subordination to 
United States foreign policy pressures designed to “draw Indo- 
nesia into the American orbit of defense.”!® One of the reasons 
freely given in Jakarta at the time for the failure to redesignate 
former Prime Minister Hatta when the unitary state was formed 
in August 1950 was that he was too close to the United States 
Ambassador, H. Merle Cochran, and therefore too subject to 
United States domination. 

These statements of the Prime Minister are interesting in 
their failure to draw moral judgments as between the two power 
“blocs” in the world. For most Indonesians, the cold war is 
a power struggle in which neither side has more merit than the 
other. However, in the same statement, the Prime Minister 
referred, in the section on “An Independent Foreign Policy,” 
to the Government’s determination to “exert all its powers to 
resist any movement which violates the stipulation of our laws 
and/or avails itself of force to achieve its aims, and thus en- 
dangers internal order and security. . . .”4" There can be only 
one explanation for the inclusion of such a pledge in the part 
of the statement devoted to foreign policy matters. Presumably, 
with the Madiun affair very much in mind, the Indonesian 
leaders had made the inevitable connection between internal 
events in Indonesia and the Soviet power bloc.'* This inherent 


15 Tbid., p. 63. 

16 Tbid., p. 75. 

17 Ibid., p. 59. 

18 Mr. Palar’s statement, referred to on p. 515, bears out this con- 
clusion. The author has heard Indonesian spokesmen go so far as to 
admit that there is an aggressive communist conspiracy loose in the 
world, and then to use this as further support for the “independent” 
policy. See also Prime Minister Hatta’s statement of 19 June 1950, 
Report on Indonesia, 26 June 1950, p. 1 
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conflict between neutralist ambitions and the realities of Com- 
munist Party operations in Indonesia itself has been a source of 
embarrassment to the Indonesian Government down to the 
present, although there have been recent indications that the 
latest Government, established in April 1951 and dominated by 
the religious wing of the Moslem Party, is cutting the Gordian 
knot.® 

The Prime Minister’s failure to refer to the conflict in Korea 
and to the United Nation’s security actions there is less signifi- 
cant in the light of positions which had already been taken by 
the Government. On 27 June, shortly after the outbreak of 
fighting, the Indonesian Government officially announced its 
abstention. The chief reason given was that Indonesia had only 
recently become independent and that energies had to be di- 
rected to internal problems. Therefore, “it would be premature 
to take a position.” But, of perhaps equal significance, was the 
reiteration of the “plague on both your houses” attitude toward 
world events. “In connection with the declaration of war by 
North Korea on South Korea,” the Government statement read: 
North Korea is under Russian protection and the South Korean 
Republic is sponsored by the United States. Thus the so-called civil 
war in Korea is the first and foremost matter concerning the two 
powers in the “cold war,” viz., the Russians on one side and America 
and Britain on the other.”° 


On 6 July, a government spokesman reiterated the intention not 
to participate in the allied action in Korea and, at the same 
time, denied that a possible grant of bases to “America or any 
other nation” had been discussed.*4 Toward the end of July, the 
Government denied the use of Indonesian facilities to warships 
taking part in Korean operations,?* and a few days later Indo- 
nesians were barred from volunteering for service in Korea on 
penalty of losing their citizenship. 

19 Natsir is spokesman for the socialist wing of the Moslem (Masjumi) 
Party which is close in its orientation to the Socialist Party led by Sutan 
Sjahrir. 

20 Report on Indonesia, 30 June 1950, pp. 1-2. 

21 The New York Times, 7 July 1950. 


22 Ibid., 27 July 1950. 
28 Ibid., 3 August 1950. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Against this background, the question whether Indonesia 
should apply for membership in the United Nations became a 
major policy issue. Although the positive elements of the “inde- 
pendent” policy indicated a general, theoretical disposition to 
participate in international organizations, borne out by the 
Republic’s participation in the International Trade Conference 
at Havana in 1948,%* its admission into the International La- 
bour Organisation in June 1950, and other examples of active 
participation in international organs,”® the specific decision to 
join the United Nations in 1950 was not easily taken. For one 
thing, membership in the United Nations would place Indonesia 
in the uncomfortable position of having to take positions on 
questions involving East-West issues which could be avoided by 
non-membership. This became especially true after the outbreak 
of war in Korea. 

Secondly, a few weeks after Indonesia achieved full inde- 
pendence, the USSR walked out of the Security Council*® over 
the issue of representation for the People’s Republic of China. 
Apparently, there was considerable confusion in Indonesian 
circles about this problem. On 18 April 1950, the Foreign 
Office announced that Prime Minister Hatta had requested 
Indonesian membership.2* United Nations officials, however, 


24 Although the independence of all Indonesia was not recognized 
until December 1949 when sovereignty was transferred to the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia, the Republic of Indonesia, which be- 
came one of the constituents of RUIS, had already achieved a measure 
of international recognition. The Republic of Indonesia covered Java, 
Madura and parts of Sumatra. Its revolt against Dutch rule began in 
August 1945 and its leaders count their independence from that date. 
After the Linggadjatti Agreement with the Netherlands in November 1946, 
the Republic of Indonesia was recognized by a number of states and 
began to participate in international life, achieving, among other things, 
limited membership in the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. In August 1950, the Indonesians dissolved the 
RUIS and replaced it by a unified Republic of Indonesia. 

25 The Government started early in 1950 to publish a monthly journal, 
devoted to international events. In 1950, the journal, called Dunia 
Internasional (International World) carried a series of articles on United 
Nations specialized agencies. 

26QOn 13 January 1950. 

27 The New York Times, 19 April 1950. 
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denied receiving the application, and it appears that Indonesian 
representatives at Lake Success may have intervened to stop the 
application. In May, Palar announced that Indonesia would 
not apply for membership until the USSR had returned to the 
Security Council,?® and it was later explained that the Indo- 
nesians feared that their application would become a source of 
conflict between the USSR and the United States.”® In addition, 
there was uncertainty among the Indonesians whether Security 
Council approval of an application for membership, without 
the USSR present, would be valid. Behind these ostensible rea- 
sons probably lay an Indonesian unwillingness to join the 
Organization at a time when such action might be taken as an 
indication of approbation of the Security Council majority. 

The substance of the Chinese representation issue was also a 
factor. The Indonesian Government had already indicated its 
willingness to recognize the Mao regime. Although the events 
later proved this consideration not to have been decisive, the 
Indonesians were probably disturbed by the fact that the Na- 
tionalist delegation was still recognized as representing China. 

Finally, there was the practical problem of whether an 
Indonesian application for admission would actually be ap- 
proved by the Security Council, especially in view of the history 
of the membership issue in the United Nations. Presumably, 
Palar received assurances of support from Moscow during his 
visit there in April and May, possibly in exchange for an Indo- 
nesian commitment not to apply until the Russians had returned 
to the Security Council. However, as soon as Indonesia an- 
nounced its intention of recognizing red China, the Indonesian 
application stood in danger of veto by the Nationalist delegation. 
Almost until the last moment, there was speculation in Jakarta 
as to whether Indonesia’s membership application would be 
vetoed by China.*° 


28 Ibid., 23 May 1950. 
29 Report on Indonesia, 16 June 1950, p. 4. 


80 For example, see “Kuomintang Mungkin Veto Keanggotaan In- 
donesia,” Pedoman, 27 September 1950. 
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When he presented his Cabinet’s program to Parliament, 
Prime Minister Natsir announced that, since the USSR had 
returned to the Security Council on 1 August, there was no 
longer any reason why Indonesia should further delay her 
membership application. According to Natsir, it had been the 
Government’s intention to apply for membership “from the very 
outset.”*? This statement was delivered on 21 September 1950. 
On 25 September, the Indonesian application was submitted to 
the Secretary-General. On the 26th, the Security Council, under 
Indian urging, approved the applicatien. The vote was unani- 
mous, except for China which abstained. On 28 September, 
with India and Australia jointly introducing a resolution of 
approval, the General Assembly approved the application by 
acclamation, and Indonesia became the United Nation’s sixtieth 
Member. 

It is difficult to reach firm conclusions about Indonesia’s 
reasons for joining the United Nations. Probably, no attempt 
was made to calculate what would be the advantages and dis- 
advantages of membership. By joining, Indonesia undertook the 
commitments of membership, including the financial ones but, 
as subsequent experience has proved, reserved the right to decide 
what the scope of its political commitments might be as the 
occasion arose. \An official government publication once under- 
took to define the reasons why Indonesia should be a United 
Nations Member, as follows: 

Indonesia is a country whose sovereignty has only recently been 
recognized by a large portion of the countries of the world after a 
diplomatic struggle and long resistance to colonialism. Therefore, it 
is proper, since Indonesia has become a free nation, to continue to 
struggle so that other countries, still under subjection, may achieve 
their freedom from the fetters of colonialism. This is in accordance 
with the principles of the Atlantic Charter 1941 in which Article 3 
mentions that it is a recognized right of all peoples to select the form 
of government which they like. Also in accordance with various 


articles of the United Nations Charter, subject peoples are invested 
with basic human rights and the rights of nations, and therefore 


[their subject status] endangers world peace and security. 


81 “A Review of Indonesia’s Reconstruction by Mohammed Natsir, 
Prime Minister of Indonesia,” op. cit., p. 59. 
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In the international policy of our country, the struggle for freedom 
for all subject peoples is very important. 


Should Indonesia stay outside the organization of nations in carrying 
out its international policy or stand inside it? 


Indonesia can better exercise its influence if it stands within the 
circle of nations and continues actively to think about and strive for 
the best way to contribute toward world peace and security. All 
great or influential countries in the world have become United 
Nations Members. It is fitting that Indonesia which is large and 
inhabited by more than 70,000,000 people should join in the organi- 
zation of nations for justice and security for all peoples, and the 
peoples of Asia especially. In carrying out the principles and articles 
of the United Nations Charter, Indonesia will have to hold fast to 
its independent policy, which has become the platform of the Re- 
public of Indonesia in the five years since it became a free country. 
Clearly, the United Nations sometimes is obviously not in a state of 
unanimity because of differences and the competition of interests of 
its Members, but that should not necessarily invalidate our belief in 
its value, as a free and independent institution, as a place where all 


nations may settle all matters at issue and international differences.®, 


' Obviously, the strongest motives for joining, according to 
this statement, were a sense of mission and the desire to enhance 
Indonesia’s world prestige.; When Indonesia’s membership appli- 
cation was approved, the Indonesian press carried detailed 
reports of the General Assembly’s meeting, emphasizing the 
homage which other delegations paid to Indonesia.** ‘Other 
possible considerations were Indonesia’s knowledge of United 
Nations operations through the Security Council’s intervention 
in Indonesia’s independence struggle. For example, Ambassador 
Palar declared in a statement in New York, “To my mind, 
every Indonesian must concede that it is the Security Council 
that paved the way for speedy international recognition of the 
Indonesian Republic.”** ‘Furthermore, Indonesia had already 
received, at its request, a small exploratory technical assistance 


82 Author’s translation, “Indonesia Anggota P.B.B. jang ke-60,” Dunia 
Internasional, October 1950, pp- 193-95. 

33 ites Lengkap PBB Menjetudjui Keanggautaan Indonesia,” 
Pedoman, 30 September 1950. 


84 Report on Indonesia, 21 August 1950, p. 8. 
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mission to work out, in consultation with the Government, plans 
for a broad, over-all program of technical assistance to be 
rendered by the United Nations and the specialized agencies.4° 
The popularity of the United Nations was further enhanced by 
an effective yaws campaign which was being carried out by a 
joint team from the World Health Organization and the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund.** In many 
parts of the country and among the majority of the people, the 
United Nations is known chiefly through the actual services 
rendered on the spot by it and the various specialized agencies. 

The decision to join evoked little political response in Indo- 
nesia, although there has subsequently been some second think- 
ing by a few Indonesian leaders. A. M. Tambunan, a leader 
of the Christian Party and for a while chairman of the foreign 
affairs section of the Parliament, has gone on record to the effect 
that Indonesia ought never to have joined the United Nations 
because of the onerous political issues which participation posed. 
He was exercised, particularly, over the General Assembly reso- 
lution imposing an embargo on communist China. While he 
urged that Indonesia must carry out the majority decision, 
he pointed to this burden as support for his proposition that 
Indonesia ought to have remained outside the Organization.** 

It becomes clear, however, that considerations of prestige 
and sincere dedication to the positive aspects of the “inde- 
pendent” policy outweighed the possible disadvantages of 
membership. Taking it for granted that Indonesia would become 
a Member, the Indonesian leaders were concerned only over 
the timing and circumstances of Indonesia’s admission. In view 
of the record of failure of other membership applications, Indo- 
nesia’s diplomats appear to have succeeded remarkably well in 
eliminating the normal obstacles. Although they had the ad- 
vantage of a highly strategic position in relation to the great 
powers, Indonesia’s leaders must nevertheless be credited with 


35 Tbid., 4 May 1950, p. 6. 
86 Jbid., 26 September 1950, pp. 1-2. 
87 Aneta News Bulletin, 15 May 1951. 
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a considerable diplomatic success in arranging so well-oiled an 
admission process. 

In addition to its membership in the United Nations, Indo- 
nesia also belongs to the Universal Postal Union, the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, the International Labour 
Organisation, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, the International Civil 
Aviation Organization and the Interim Committee of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. Indonesia as a matter of course, 
is a member of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. In her short independent career, Indonesia has been 
host to meetings of two International Labour Organisation 
committees and to a United Nations sponsored meeting of non- 
governmental organizations. 






Tue Recorp oF THE First YEAR 


Indonesia’s entry into the United Nations came at the most 
crucial period in the Organization’s history and in the history 
of post-World War II big power relations. The General As- 
sembly’s agenda reflected world tensions and, during the course 
of the session, Indonesia was called upon to express its national 
position on such controversial issues as the term of the Secretary- 
General, designation of communist China as an aggressor, 
embargo against China, the Uniting for Peace resolution, 
relations with Franco Spain, atomic energy control and a score 
of others, many of them involving issues which pitted the Soviet 
bloc against the Western powers in the General Assembly 
discussions. 

Although Indonesia had been represented at the United 
Nations headquarters by a permanent mission, headed by 
Ambassador Palar, even before its admission into the United 
Nations, the first weeks of the General Assembly session found 
Indonesia unprepared to take positions on some of the contro- 
versial issues that arose. Not infrequently, therefore, Indonesia 
was recorded as “not participating” in committee or plenary 
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votes. Later in the session, however, Indonesian participation 
became more active, and Indonesia was among the sponsors of 
10 resolutions introduced in the General Assembly committees. 
The Indonesian delegation is widely regarded as having been 
among the more conscientious and responsible of the so-called 
“small” powers. Despite the fact that the delegation, like most 
of the “small countries,” was understaffed, the record of attend- 
ance and participation in committee votes was highly com- 
mendable. Indonesia was represented for most of the time by 
its permament delegation at Lake Success, under the direction 
of Ambassador Palar. However, Foreign Minister Roem attended 
part of the session as did the head of the United Nations 
Department of the Foreign Office, Dr. Darmasetiawan.** 
Certain difficulties were encountered in trying to piece to- 
gether the record of Indonesia’s participation during its first 
year in the United Nations. Since Indonesia is not yet a mem- 
ber of any of the other United Nations organs, the record 
must be confined to its role in the Fifth General Assembly. 
Because it was a small delegation, participating for the first time 
in a General Assembly, the delegation procedures were not fully 
worked out and, as a result, the delegation itself does not have 
a complete record of its voting on all issues. Since only a small 
proportion of the total votes were taken by roll call, there are 
many key issues on which definitive information is not available. 
However, in many cases where there is no precise record, it 
has been possible to infer, it is hoped with a reasonable degree 
of certainty, what the Indonesian position was on particular 


88 It is interesting to note the composition of Indonesia’s delegation 
to the Sixth Session and the high caliber of its representatives. The 
five delegates are: Foreign Minister Subardjo, who will attend for two 
weeks; Ambassador Palar, who will be delegation leader for the rest 
of the session; Dr. Darmasetiawan, now Secretary-General of the Foreign 
Ministry; the head of the United Nations Department of the Foreign 
Office; and the Indonesian Ambassador in Paris. The thirty-one person 
delegation will also include five deputy representatives from Ambassador 
Palar’s New York staff and six advisers including such important public 
figures in Indonesia as Dr. Supomo who is the former Minister of Justice 
and President of the University of Indonesia, one independent member 
of Parliament, and leaders of the two most important Indonesian 
political parties. 
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issues.*° It should be remembered that this is the record of 
but one year and can be regarded only as a preliminary appraisal 
of Indonesia policy in the United Nations. A definitive study 
must obviously await further experience. 

In determining their voting position on General Assembly 
issues, the Indonesian delegates were inevitably affected by a 
number of different and sometimes conflicting considerations. 
In the political sphere, particularly, the cross-pressures were 
great and resulted in a fairly high proportion of Indonesian 
abstentions, as the easiest and, in most cases, safest way out of 
embarrassing positions. "Among the influences to which the 
Indonesian delegation was subject were its desire to remain 
neutral between the two world power blocs, its affinity for India 
and for the Moslem states, its anti-colonial disposition, its 
anxiety to avoid undue alienation of the United States which 
was the principal source of outside technical and material as- 
sistance, and the corollary anxiety to avoid taking positions 
which might incense the left wing in domestic politics./On the 
other hand, in all but the most important issues the delegation 
was largely uninstructed, and individual delegates had con- 
siderable leeway in deciding how Indonesia should vote. Further- 
more, the Indonesian press gave relatively little coverage to the 
performance of the Indonesian delegation, and only on issues 
of cosmic importance was the Indonesian reading public in- 
formed of its representatives’ positions in the United Nations. 
This, of course, contributed to the delegation’s freedom to reach 
decisions based on the merits of the case. 


Political Issues Involving East-West Tensions 


In this category of issues fall the debates on the problem of 
the independence of Korea, the Uniting for Peace resolution, 
the allegations concerning threats to the political independence 


89 Much of the material presented comes directly from the official 
records of the General Assembly meetings. Other material has been 
taken from the excellent summaries of United Nations activities which 
appear in the quarterly, International Organization. The author has also 
been fortunate in having access to an unofficial compilation of voting 
records prepared by the United States Mission to the United Nations. 
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and territorial integrity of China resulting from Soviet violations 
of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 14 
August 1945 and from Soviet violations of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the declaration on the removal of the threat 
of a new war and the strengthening of peace and security 
among nations, the intervention of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China in Korea, threats to the 
political independence and territorial integrity of Greece, the 
Soviet complaint concerning United States aggression against 
China, the embargo resolution against China, the election of 
the Secretary-General, the question of human rights in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania, the question of relations of Member 
states and specialized agencies with Spain, the question of 
United States recognition of the representation of a Member 
state, the Secretary-General’s twenty year peace program, the 
question of admission of new Members to the United Nations 
and the international control of atomic energy. 

On these issues, it was possible to obtain at least a partial 
record of 97 votes taken in the General Assembly plenary mect- 
ings or in the First Committee and the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee. Indonesia appears to have abstained on 42 of these votes, 
voted for the resolution or motion under debate in 41 cases and 
voted against in 14 cases. In the critical debates on Chinese 
intervention in the Korean war, Indonesia actively co-sponsored 
the resolution creating a three person cease-fire group and 
a second resolution providing for a seven nation group to con- 
sider the peaceful solution of outstanding issues in accordance 
with the principles and purposes of the United Nations Charter.*° 
Despite the anxiety not to take sides in the cold war, the Indo- 
nesian delegates did not hesitate on nine occasions to oppose 
resolutions introduced by the USSR. In numerous other cases, 
the Indonesian and Soviet delegations were on opposite sides of 
the fence on resolutions introduced by other delegations. In 


40The first was adopted 14 December 1950 and appears as General 
Assembly Resolution 384 (V). The second draft resolution, (United 
Nations Doc. A/C.1/642/Rev.2) was voted upon seriatim in the First 
Committee, and no part of the resolution was adopted. 
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view of the widely accepted theory that Indonesia’s foreign 
policy is closely aligned with India’s, it is also interesting that, in 
42 cases where it was possible to ascertain how the two countries 
voted on these important matters, India and Indonesia voted 
together in 25 cases, but voted differently in 17. All 17 involved 
abstentions by one country when the other was expressing a 
positive or negative position. 

In terms of the substance of Indonesia’s position, perhaps 
the most significant tendency to be discerned was the general 
support for United Nations machinery to guard peace. For 
example, Indonesia opposed the Soviet proposal to disband the 
United Nations Commission for Korea and supported the omni- 
bus Korean resolution which provided, among other things, for 
a new United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea. Indonesia also approved the Uniting 
for Peace resolution which established a Peace Observation 
Commission and a Collective Measures Committee. In voting 
for this resolution, Indonesia was much influenced by the oppor- 
tunity which the resolution afforded for strengthening the 
General Assembly vis @ vis the Security Council. As a corollary, 
Indonesia opposed the Soviet proposal to have the Big Five 
“consult with one another” as envisaged in Article 106 of the 
Charter,** although it voted for a proposal recommending that 
the permanent members of the Security Council meet and 
discuss problems likely to threaten international peace and 
hamper the activities of the United Nations. In another 
case, Indonesia voted, in Committee I, for an Indian proposal 
to create a sub-committee to attempt to reconcile the differences 
between the five power (Soviet bloc) and eight power resolu- 
tions over the question of the independence of Korea.*? 

The Indonesian position with regard to these efforts to 
achieve a pacific settlement of the Korean situation reflected, 


41 United Nations Doc. A/1467. 

42 This vote was especially significant because it was the only one 
cast by Indonesia during the discussion on the independence of Korea 
in the First Committee. The Indonesian delegate said that Indonesia 
was not yet prepared for active participation on major issues. 
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in part at least, a belief in the efficacy of United Nations 
machinery engendered perhaps by Indonesia’s own experience 
during the war for independence. There is perhaps a more 
important factor involved, namely a desire to support measures 
designed to put a damper on United States pressure to have 
China designated an aggressor and to impose an embargo on 
shipment of war materials to China. Also, there is no doubt 
long-range significance in the fact that in both cases Indonesia 
was co-sponsor with a group of Arab and Asian nations which 
operated as an informal “peace bloc” during the Fifth Assembly. 
There are other examples of Indonesian support for resolutions 
urging continuation or establishment of agencies to guard peace, 
as, for example, in the General Assembly’s action on threats to 
the political independence and territorial integrity of Greece. 

The Indonesian tendency, shared elsewhere in Asia, not to 
assume that the fighting in Korea was necessarily a result of 
communist aggressive designs was reflected in the Indonesian 
delegation’s position on the agenda item concerning Chinese 
intervention in Korea and in other ways. Indonesia, it has been 
noted, voted for the two efforts at conciliation between the 
Soviet bloc and the Western powers. Indonesia consistently 
refused to accept the thesis that China was an aggressor or 
that designation of China as an aggressor would contribute to 
peace and security in the Far East. When the issue first arose, 
Indonesia was one of four Members to abstain on the proposal 
to interrupt the normal agenda in order to give precedence to 
this item. When the cease-fire group’s proposals evoked responses 
from Peking which were considered unsatisfactory in Washing- 
ton, Indonesia along with India continued to insist that they 
marked a step toward agreement and that progress toward 
peaceful settlement would be hampered by precipitous action 
toward branding China as an aggressor. The “aggressor” reso- 
lution*® passed, with Indonesia abstaining. This was one example 
of a case where Indonesia broke step with India, because Sir 
Benegal Rau voted against the resolution. 


43 United Nations Doc. A/1770. 
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When, in May 1951, the Additional Measures Committee, 
set up by the “aggressor” resolution, proposed that an embargo 
be imposed on the shipment of war materiel to China, Indo- 
nesia also abstained. In Indonesia, this measure was generally 
considered to be designed to lower the world price of rubber by 
eliminating the Chinese market.** In a series of statements, the 
Indonesian Foreign Office took an evasive position on the ques- 
tion of Indonesia’s implementation of the resolution. While 
Indonesia would carry out the principle of the embargo, it 
was not certain whether rubber was a strategic commodity with- 
in the meaning of the resolution and, in sum, Indonesia would 
retain its freedom to interpret the extent of its obligations.*® 
Although there was very little direct rubber trade between 
Indonesia and China, rubber prices on the Jakarta market broke 
sharply. The impact was felt particularly in central Sumatra 
where, in some cases, the smallholders’ markets were closed for 
several days and many smallholders stopped tapping trees and 
turned to other occupations. 

The question of the Mao Government’s status arose in 
numerous forms during the Fifth Session of the General As- 
sembly. The most crucial one was the Indian delegation’s 
proposal at the outset of the session to recognize the Central 
People’s Republic of China as the only Chinese government 
which exercised control over the territory and commanded the 
allegiance of the people.*® This and other similar resolutions 
which were introduced contemporaneously were defeated before 
Indonesia was admitted to membership. Subsequently, on issues 
involving recognition of communist China, Indonesia consis- 
tently refused to oppose attempts to accord it a measure of 
recognition. It did not, however, carry its support for com- 
munist China to the point of jeopardizing the passage of 
proposals which it favored. When the USSR proposed that 


44 Strong editorials appeared at this time in a number of Indonesian 
newspapers. See survey of press opinion in Aneta News Bulletin, 
20 May 1951. 

45 The New York Times, 12, 18, 20 May 1951. 


46 United Nations Doc. A/1365. 
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the Peace Observation Commission created under the Uniting 
for Peace resolution should include the Central People’s Re- 
public of China, instead of merely “China,” Indonesia abstained 
on the proposal, as well as on a French proopsal to declare 
the Soviet request “inadmissable.” 

It also abstained on the resolution concerning United Nations 
recognition of representation of a Member state. This resolution, 
growing out of the widespread demand that communist China be 
recognized as the proper representative of China in the United 
Nations, provided that the General Assembly was the proper 
organ to consider such a question when it arose, that the decision 
should be taken in the light of the purposes and principles of the 
Charter and the circumstances of the case, that the General 
Assembly decision should be taken into account in other United 
Nations organs and in the specialized agencies and that the 
General Assembly’s decision should not itself affect the relations 
of individual Member states with the state concerned. 

However, the twelve power resolution introduced in con- 
nection with the agenda item on Chinese intervention in Korea, 
of which Indonesia was a co-sponsor, provided that the Mao 
Government should be one of the seven members of a committee 
to be set up to negotiate differences. In the First Committee, 
Indonesia also supported the proposal to invite the Peking 
Government to send a representative to participate in the dis- 
cussion of the Soviet complaints concerning United States ag- 
gression against China. 

There are certain anomalies in the Indonesian voting record. 
For example, although Indonesia, as already indicated, did not 
approve the designation of China as an aggressor, the Indonesian 
delegation did vote for the resolution on the problem of the 
independence of Korea** which approved the Security Council’s 
decisions on the issue, taken while the USSR was not partici- 
pating, and further referred to North Korea’s armed attack 
as an attempt to “extinguish by force the Government of 
the Republic of Korea.” In voting for this resolution, Indo- 


47General Assembly Resolution 376 (V), 7 October 1950. 
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nesia appeared to place itself behind the past efforts of the 
General Assembly to unify Korea in the face of Soviet and 
North Korean unwillingness to cooperate with United Na- 
tions efforts./Furthermore, the resolution as adopted was inter- 
preted as authorizing the intervention of United Nations forces 
beyond the 38th parallel. India, significantly, did not vote for 
the resolution. When, later on, the question of designating 
communist China as an aggressor was raised, one of the reasons 
advanced by opponents of the move was that the advance of 
the United Nations forces beyond the 38th parallel had been 
interpreted by the Chinese as a threat to legitimate Chinese 
security interests) Indonesia apparently supported this thesis 
during its efforts, in conjunction with the other Arab and Asian 
states, to extend the negotiations with the Mao Government and 
to avoid the “aggressor” label. (During this entire later period 
Indonesia gave every evidence of supporting the Indian efforts 
to negotiate a solution through the Indian ambassador in 
Peking, who had been responsible for the original “inside” 
warning that China would attack if the United Nations armies 
crossed the 38th parallel., 

Strangely, Indonesia abstained on the Soviet resolution*® 
urging the Security Council to take action to end United States 
aggression against China. The resolution stemmed from a de- 
tailed complaint by the USSR concerning United States action 
in Taiwan, intervention in Chinese internal affairs and violation 
by United States air forces of Chinese air space. Indonesia, 
however, did vote against a second Soviet proposal along similar 
lines.*° 

It is similarly difficult to understand why Indonesia should 
have voted for the joint resolution to extend Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie’s term of office by three years. This resolution was 
an effort to find a solution for the impasse in the Security 
Council created by the failure of the USSR and the United 
States to reach an agreement on the candidate for Secretary- 


48 United Nations Doc. A/1776. 
49 United Nations Doc. A/1777. 
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General. The Russians, angered particularly by Lie’s action in 
bringing the Korean outbreak to the attention of the Security 
Council, vetoed Lie’s renomination in the Security Council. 
Apparently, the United States would accept no other candidate. 
Although the issue in the General Assembly was couched in 
legal terms—could the General Assembly extend the term of 
office, which it had set during its first session in 1946, while the 
candidate concerned was in office—the decision to extend Lie’s 
term was a clear defeat for the USSR which opposed the reso- 
lution in the plenary debates. Like the Indonesian vote on the 
Korean resolution, the vote for the joint resolution seems to have 
indicated support for the policies which the United Nations had 
followed in Korea.'In view of the Indonesian Government's 
strong avowals of neutrality in the Korean affair and in the 
cold war generally, it is difficult to understand why the Indo- 
nesian delegation abandoned the relatively safe refuge of absten- 
tion in these two cases. Indonesia did abstain on the resolu- 
tions concerning human rights in the Balkan states and on the 
relations of United Nations Members and specialized agencies 
with Spain., 

However, Indonesia voted for the resolution concerning the 
admission of new Members which urged the Security Council 
to keep the pending applications under consideration in the 
light of previous General Assembly resolutions on the subject. 
This was a compromise proposal, advanced late in the debates 
after the defeat of Soviet and El Salvador resolutions, the 
former providing for the admission en bloc of a list of states 
supported both by the Communist and Western blocs and the 
latter for an invitation to states with applications pending to 
send observers to United Nations meetings. 


Other Political Issues 


Of the remaining issues considered as political questions by 
the United Nations General Assembly’s First Committee and 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee, several concerned the former 
Italian colonies in Africa and will be treated in the next section. 
Two issues, i.e., the establishment of a permanent commission 
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of good offices and the item on duties of states in the event of 
the outbreak of hostilities concerned long-range problems of 
peace and war. 

Indonesia abstained on the resolution®® referring the Yugo- 
slav proposal for a permanent Commission of Good Offices 
to the Interim Committee of the General Assembly. The issue 
had East-West overtones because of the continuing refusal of 
the USSR and the satellite countries to participate in the In- 
terim Committee and their allegation that the organ was illegal- 
ly constituted. Indonesia voted for the two resolutions under the 
item on duties of states in the event of hostilities. The first® 
provided that states engaged in hostilities take all steps com- 
patible with the right of self-defense to bring the conflict to 
an end as soon as possible and suggested that the action taken 
by states under these recommendations be taken into account 
in any determination of responsibility for aggression or for a 
breach of the peace. The second resolution, introduced by the 
USSR, urged that aggression needed to be defined before the 
duties of states could be spelled out. This proposal was referred 
to the International Law Commission. 

Another group of political items dealt with Palestine. On 
the question of an international regime for Jerusalem, Indonesia 
voted for the Belgian proposal, which was adopted, for a four 
member committee to study the problem with a view to finding 
a solution which would ensure effective protection under United 
Nations auspices of the Holy Places and “the spiritual and 
religious interests of the Holy Land.” This resolution was sup- 
ported by the Arab states which opposed a Swedish proposal 
to settle the problem by establishing a system of United Nations 
supervision of the Holy Places to ensure their protection and 
a free access to them. Indonesia also voted for the resolution 
providing assistance to Palestine refugees, agreed to con- 
tribute $30,000 to the budget of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, and voted for the resolu- 


50 General Assembly Resolution 379 (V), 17 November 1950. 
51 General Assembly Resolution 378 (V), 17 November 1950. 
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tion which was adopted on the question of repatriation of 
Palestine refugees and reparations to be paid them. Indonesia 
voted against a Soviet draft proposal to disband the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 

Another relief measure was considered in the General Assem- 
bly, namely the Economic and Social Council proposals for the 
creation of a United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea. Indonesia voted 
for the two resolutions involved and agreed to contribute 
$100,000 to the fund. Indonesia appears to have opposed the 
Soviet proposal to delete from the preamble to the first reso- 
lution the references to aggression by North Korea. 

Indonesia supported the position of India in the Assembly 
debates on the treatment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa. This issue had been arising with monoto- 
nous regularity over a period of five years and, true to form, 
one of the first questions to be raised was whether the General 
Assembly was, in fact, competent to consider a matter which 
the Union of South Africa claimed fell within its “domestic 
jurisdiction” under Article 2 paragraph 7 of the United Na- 
tions Charter. Indonesia voted with the majority in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee, which decided that the General Assembly 
was competent to discuss the matter. On the substance, Indo- 
nesia co-sponsored, with India, Burma and Iraq a draft reso- 
lution, criticizing the South African Group Areas Act, calling for 
a round table conference among the Governments of India, 
Pakistan and the Union, and urging the Union to take all the 
necessary steps to bring its practices into conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. This resolution was later with- 
drawn, however, in favor of a draft introduced by Bolivia, Brazil, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden,®? which was acceptable to the 
sponsors of the original resolution and was adopted in the com- 
mittee and in the plenary session itself. 


52 General Assembly Resolution 395 (V), 2 December 1950. 
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The sole remaining question of any importance was the 
report of the Security Council. Indonesia abstained in the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee on the resolution to note the report, 
but voted for it in the plenary session of the General Assembly 
itself. 


Colonial Issues 


Indonesia had ample opportunity to express its sympathies 
for colonial peoples during the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly. By and large, Indonesian delegates were more active 
in these matters than in connection with the political issues. 
They spoke frequently and participated quite regularly in the 
preparation and introduction of resolutions on colonial subjects. 

The problem of the future regime for Eritrea was the subject 
of extended discussion during this session, as a result of the failure 
of the United Nations Commission for Eritrea and the Interim 
Committee to reach agreement on proposals for the disposition of 
this territory. Eritrea’s disposition had plagued international 
councils since the first meeting of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in 1945. In the debates in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, 
the Indonesian delegate appears to have worked, with consider- 
able flexibility, for the adoption of a workable solution that would 
properly safeguard the interests of the Eritreans themselves. At 
first, Indonesia leaned toward the draft introduced by Iraq pro- 
posing a national assembly of the people of Eritrea to determine 
whether Eritrea should be independent or should be incorpo- 
rated into some form of union with Ethiopia. It also favored 
a similar Pakistan proposal. When these resolutions were de- 
feated, however, Indonesia voted for the joint draft which was 
adopted and which provided for Eritrean incorporation into 
Ethiopia, but with safeguards for Eritrean autonomy within the 
federation. Interestingly, the Indonesian delegate voted against 
a Soviet proposal for immediate independence and the with- 
drawal, within three months, of all British forces from the 
country. Indonesia abstained on a Polish proposal for indepen- 
dence after three years. 
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Indonesia played an active role in the extended debates on 
the Libyan question. It co-sponsored a resolution with other 
Arab states providing for the speedy creation of a provisional 
government to carry out the provisions of the 1949 resolution 
of the General Assembly. The substance of this resolution 
was later incorporated, in large part, in a broader joint resolu- 
tion for which Indonesia was also a co-sponsor. This resolution 
was adopted with Indonesia voting in the affirmative. 

The Fourth Committee also had before it the draft trustee- 
ship agreement for Somaliland which had been prepared by the 
Trusteeship Council. The Council’s draft was approved with 
little opposition in the Committee, although Indonesia, India 
and the Philippines elicited from the Italian representative an 
assurance that Italy would set up an elective legislature in the 
trust territory. The sole determined opposition came from 
Ethiopia which claimed that, since Ethiopia was a “state directly 
concerned” in the agreement and had not been consulted, no 
further action could be taken. A resolution to this effect was 
soundly defeated, with Indonesia voting against. 

Eleven resolutions were approved as a result of Fourth 
Committee discussion of the report of the Trusteeship Council. 
Indonesia voted for all eleven and co-sponsored two, one on 
educational advancement in trust territories and the second on 
the Ewe question in Togoland under French administration and 
Togoland under United Kingdom administration. Indonesia co- 
sponsored a third measure, concerning Fourth Committee proce- 
dures in carrying out its functions toward trust territories, but 
no decision was taken on it. Indonesia also voted for the resolu- 
tion postponing decision on the question of administrative unions 
affecting trust territories until the next session. 

Indonesia voted for all but one of the five resolutions con- 
cerning information from non-self-governing territories under 
Chapter XI of the Charter. It voted for the resolutions extend- 
ing technical assistance to non-self-governing territories, noting 
the report of the special committee on information and its work 
on education, asking for special reporting on human rights in the 
territories, and approving the Netherlands announcement that, 
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because of Indonesia’s independence, information would no longer 
be submitted under Article 73e. Indonesia abstained on the reso- 
lution concerning the use of comparative statistical information 
from areas which are not non-self-governing. 

The last non-self-governing territories issue was the perennial 
debate on the Union of South Africa’s refusal to place South- 
west Africa, a former League of Nations mandated territory, 
under the trusteeship system, despite consistent General Assembly 
urging that it do so. During the Fifth Session, debate centered 
on the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice 
which indicated that the Union of South Africa was still bound 
by its mandate obligations, although it had no legal obligation to 
place the territory under trusteeship. A number of resolutions 
were introduced designed to implement the Court’s advice, among 
them a draft which Indonesia co-sponsored with India and the 
Philippines. This proposal would have set up a ten member ad hoc 
committee to consider annual reports and petitions from the ter- 
ritory and to advise the General Assembly on all pertinent matters 
affecting the territory. It was, in effect, an attempt to reproduce 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 
A similar proposal was introduced jointly by Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, Syria and Uruguay, although this draft seemed to en- 
visage a slightly more limited role for the proposed ad hoc 
committee. A third proposal, by seven countries including the 
United States, proposed a committee to negotiate with the 
Union Government on measures to implement the advisory opin- 
ion. The Indonesian sponsored proposal was withdrawn finally 
but some of its provisions were incorporated in the five power 
draft, strengthening it. This combined draft was adopted in the 
Fourth Committee but rejected in the plenary meeting. A new 
draft was introduced and adopted, with Indonesia in the affirm- 
ative, which combined some features of all three drafts intro- 
duced in the Fourth Committee. 

At the same time, the General Assembly passed still another 
resolution reaffirming its recommendation that the Union of 
South Africa place Southwest Africa under the trusteeship sys- 
tem. A draft resolution which Indonesia co-sponsored with India 
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and the Philippines formed one of the bases for discussion. Parts 
of this three power resolution were incorporated in the joint 
draft which was finally adopted, with Indonesia voting affirma- 
tively in both the Fourth Committee and the plenary meeting. 


Economic and Social Issues 


Indonesia’s role in other decisions of the General Assembly 
was relatively undistinguished. Indonesia voted for all the reso- 
lutions on economic and social matters approved by the Second 
and Third Committees, including a series of resolutions on eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped areas and on human 
rights questions. In line with its attitude expressed elsewhere, 
Indonesia joined with other nations in opposing the so-called 
“colonial clause” of the Covenant on Human Rights which 
would have prevented the automatic application of the Cove- 
nant to non-self-governing territories. 

Perhaps the only other vote of any significance was Indo- 
nesia’s opposition to the proposal to hold the Sixth Session of 
the General Assembly in Paris. 


CoNCLUSION 


This record of Indonesia’s position during one session of the 
General Assembly can have only limited value. This was the 
first session in which it participated and it was a new country, 
with a new foreign office and with a variety of new problems 
to handle. In this setting, its policy in the United Nations was 
only a minor issue, although the Indonesian Government con- 
sidered it sufficiently important to send its Foreign Minister to 
New York for several weeks. But more significantly, Indonesian 
United Nations policy was formulated in a domestic setting 
which may change and which has already shown signs of chang- 
ing. The Government which is now in power in the country 
reflects far less the “neutralism” of its predecessor. The present 
Sukiman Government predominantly represents Indonesian 
Islamism, which is instinctively anti-communist. If national 
elections are held, the strength of the religious moderates will 
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probably grow at the expense of the “intellectual” leadership 
which was the core of the last, more neutralist cabinet.™ 

The pressure of events, both international and domestic, may 
well persuade even some of the “neutralist” leadership that there 
are greater dangers than commitment to the “United States 
bloc” in the cold war. In recent months, the new Government 
has taken more forceful action than did the previous Government 
against domestic extremists, most of them from the left fringes. 
Perhaps this action can be attributed to the new dominance of 
more anti-communist elements in the leadership, including the 
strengthened position of Vice-President Hatta and President 
Sukarno who was largely responsible for the creation of the new 
Cabinet. On the other hand, the Government claims to have 
uncovered evidence of a foreign-inspired plot to revolt and 
assassinate members of the top leadership.™ If this evidence is 
convincing it might exert an influence on such sincere intellectuals 
as Natsir and Sutan Sjahrir who have been the mainstays of the 
non-communist “neutralists.” In any case, it is clear that, thus far 
at least, the Government’s strong action has not resulted in the 
violent left-wing reaction which was anticipated, the fear of 
which may have been one of the reasons for the Natsir Govern- 
ment’s earlier unwillingness to act decisively. 

On the international front, the signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty by Indonesia is widely regarded as an Indonesian move 
in the direction of the West. Thus far, the signs are that the 
“neutralists,” especially in the Indonesian National Party, will 
block ratification. One of the chief grounds for opposition is the 
fact that, in signing the Treaty, Indonesia strayed from India 
and Burma which refused even to attend the conference. The 
debate on ratification of this pact will be a test of the direction 
of Indonesian policy. 

In the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, the Indonesian 
record, as discussed above, seems to indicate an attempt to carry 


58 The results of the recent local election in Jogjakarta indicate that 
a national election would probably result in added strength for the 
now dominant Moslem (Masjumi) Party. 


54 The New York Times, 30 October 1951. 
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out high moral standards in a fashion which is fairly unusual in 
official international gatherings. Although handicapped in their 
pursuit of principle by the Indonesian political atmosphere which 
imposed on each issue the additional question, “With whom are 
you voting?” the Indonesian delegation seems to have pursued 
fairly well its basic purposes—peaceful settlement of disputes, 
efforts to negotiate differences among the great powers and sup- 
port for colonial peoples. This is not to say that the purposes 
were, in all cases, realistic. It may be that the forces at play are 
beyond the attempts of a lesser power to influence. It may be 
that Indonesia’s own interest will soon require it to abandon the 
struggle to maintain its “independent” position. 

The anomalies in Indonesia’s voting record which have been 
referred to in previous sections are instructive. Despite the 
urgent desire not to take sides between the two blocs, Indonesia 
voted with the Western bloc on the Korean resolution, in the 
case of the Secretary-General’s election, in the case of the Soviet 
charges against the United States and in other cases already 
mentioned. In part, this may reflect the conflict between the 
wish for “neutrality” and pressures with which it is confronted 
in Asia. For a country in Indonesia’s position, intimately involved 
in the outcome of events on the Asian mainland, with a large 
Chinese minority whose political sympathies may easily be in- 
fluenced by power factors in Korea or in Indo-China or wherever 
else Chinese national strength may be at issue, and with an 
economy dependent for reconstruction upon markets in the 
western world and western sources of technical aid and capital 
goods, the urge to be “independent” may have to succumb to 
the necessities of national survival. In any case it is clear that 
Indonesia has shown greater disposition to abandon its “indepen- 
dent” pinnacle than has its fellow agnostic India. 
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